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Tcachcr-rarent delations in Preschools 
Bllcn tSandler 

University of Illinois, Urbana 

Until the recent furor over local control of public schools, the 
subject of teacher-parent relations attracted very little attention. 

Classic studies in the socioiog}' of education such as those by Parsons(l!>59), 
and Bechcr (1957) and most particularly those by iJaller (1932), described 
sone of the iiain paraneters of the subject but failed to recognise its 
importance. They called attention to the potential for conflict bettceen 
parents and teadiers in their differing expectations of and goals for 
children. Tliey also implied that teacher-parent relations could be de- 
fined in terns of the relative power of tSie two parties, both of whoe 
desire control over essential decision making in the schools. They did not 
see the subject as pr6bi<^*aatic probably because they studied only the 
public elementary schools. In that setting, they correctly described 
parents, from the teacher's point of view, as a nuisance rather than as 
a threat, and showed the various devices by which schools keep parents 
out of the educational system so tliat teachers can make decisions and carry 
out the oducationai process as they see fit. The authors never conceived 
of parents as a source of power through which the educational process 
could be shaped and modified- 

These authors seemed to assume that this description hsls generic 
to teacher-parent relations in all educational institutions- Hovjever, 
the study on which this paper is based, suggests that the above is, 
instead, only a specific case, which can be related to structural factors 
which are characteristic of public elementary schools. The current study 
of teacher-parent relations, which was carried on in a variety of 
preschool institutions, offers insight into different patterns of teacher- 
parent relations, and the structural determinants which give rise to these 



patterns. 



Tills study aincd at dcvclopii^ a rarsiiionious rather than a coapre- 
hensive typology of teachcr-narcnt relations. The four cases to be 
described should be regarded as “ideal types" in Jfeber's s^nsc (Gerth, 195S) 
since few situations will fit the nodel in all respects. 

These descriptions focus on the decision snaking process in the scliools. 
iioKCver, it should be noted that decision naking is, in itself, a cooplex 
subject with many paraaeters* This typology employs only the following 
crude distinctions. The opposite pole to decision making is defined as 
obedience to demands originating from the other party. Further, the 
typology distinguishes between decision making in areas that: are central 
to the educational process, i.e. basic educational goals, such as 
acadcmiic versus artistic-creative enphases, personnel policy, such as 
qualifications for hiring, promotion, and firing, etc., as against decision 
making in areas that are peripheral to the educational process, i.e. type 
of entertainment for special occasions such a§ Christmas, format of parents’ 
meetings, etc. 

The t\»pology also distinguishes tlie part initiates the bulk 

of teacher-parent contacts, not because this factor has intrinsic sig- 
nificance but because this has been shown by George Homans C1950) to be 
a good indicator of the relative power of the different parties. The 
party with greater power tends to initiate more contacts vjith the party of 
lesser power than vice versa. 

This paper is part of a more extensive but, nevertheless, exploratory 
sociological analvsis of preschool education. It frankly represents an 
inductive approach to research through the method of "constant comparison", 
which was so ably expounded by Glaser and Strauss in The Discovery of 
Grounded Theory (1967) . 



The research ncthod involved intensive study of six preschool 
institutions in a Dcdiun site (about 100,000 population) nidh'cstem 
co 32 Eunity. After the basic pattern caerged, another six institutions 
were studied laorc briefly, minly to test the usefulness of the typolog>»^- 

As is usually true in case studies of institutions, a variety of 
methods were used. The two main methods were systcsaatic participant 
observations and intensive, open-ended but standardized interviews with all 
21 teachers in these schools. Tlie study also included interviews with 
other people connected with the schools, such as board members, and 
available parents, and study of various documents, such as statements of 
policy, cliarters or constitutions of the organizations, lists of rules and 
regulations, contracts, etc. 

In participant observations, all teachers in all six schools were 
observed repeatedly, for periods of at least two hours each and at different 
times of the day, A special effort was made to observe during periods 
of maximum teacher-parent interaction such as at the end of the school 
day and during parent meetings. 

The interviews which were long (1 1/2-2 1/2 hours) and took place 
only after a positive relationship between teacher and observer had been 
established through classroom visits, approached tlie subject from a 
variety of points of view. Teachers were asked how often they spoke to 
parents, under what circumstances, and who initiated the contact- They 
were asked to describe in detail the content of the dis emissions with 
parents and to relate incidents where they disagreed with parents and what 
happened subsequently. They were asked what they saw as their role vis-a-vis 
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parents, what were their goals in their dealings with parents, and the 
source of special frustrations and satisfactions in dealing with parents 
The results can be sunnarized in the following four-fold tvpologv 
(see Figure 1): 

T^e 1. In the first type of preschool situation, teachers are ciearly*^ 
in diarge and parents follow rules. Contact between teachers and parents 
is minimal and generally initiated by teachers. Virtually all decision 
mailing is done by tiie staff- The content of teacher-parent interaction 
generally revolves around parent compliance with staff rules. For 
instance, parents are usually required to make their own transportation 
arrangements and to pay fines if they are late in picking up their 
cliildren. 

This type is exemplified by the subsidized day care center. Client 
fees are low and generally depend on the family^s ability to pay. Typically, 
this type of institution is set up to serve the economically deprived and 
the organization does not depend on client fees for its continued existence. 

Such facilities are usually in great demand and waiting lists are a common 
feature. 

Type II. This type might most graphically be described as a stand-off. 
Despite all the riietoric to the contrary, central decision making remains 
with the staff but, in contrast to the previous case, parents are not 
expected to comply with demands. Very few, if any, demands are made on 
tlie parents because it has been found that parents do not comply. For 
instance, regarding transportation for children, whereas in the previous 
case parents were expected to make their own arrangements, in this tvpe 
of school transportation is usually provided or the children do not come. 

In this situation, decision making is a very sensitive issue. It 
is sometimes difficult to distinguish the blueprint from reality. For 
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instance, parents are officially encouraged to play a central role in 
the decision oaking process. In part to facilitate parent participation, 
teachers are required to aake hone visits, since few parents cone to the 
school for any reason, even wJicn noney payaaent is offered as an inducement 
to attend meetings . In practice, these hone visits generally turn cut 
to be very brief and purely social affairs, unrelated to school events or 
policies . 

The organizational blueprint would show the existence of advisory 
groups and other official channels through whidi parents participate in 
central decision making for the schools. In fact, these meetings are very 
sparsely attended and the agenda tends to consist of peri|Aeral issues, 
such as, whether the parents prefer a panel of speakers or a single 
speaker for a future parents* meeting. 

Furthermore, even though parents are officially encouraged to 
initiate contact with staff and to take part in a nusibex‘ of school 
activities, most of the teacher-parent interactions are initiated by the 
staff and parent participation is unofficially discouraged in a variety 
of ways. 

One example of this type is compensatory education programs like 
Head Start. Tliese are usually part day programs, completely supported 
by public funds. All preschoolers of eligible families, i.e. those 
whose income falls below a specified maximum, are encouraged to attend. 

Type III . This type comes closest to a relationship between equals or 
a partnership. Interaction betiveen teachers and parents tends to be 
informal and lively, initiated about equally by either party, and concerned 
with virtually any and all aspects of the school. Both parties reserve 
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the right to accept or reject the s ingest ions nade by t!ie other. Both 
parties sake desands on the other, some of which are net, whereas others 
are rejected. If disagreenents between the two parties becoae too serious, 
they tend to teroinate the relationship by rcsoving the child froja the 
school. 

One example of this t>’^pe is the snail, proprietary day care center, 
especially under circumstances idiere the demand for such facilities more 
or less equals the supply, 'fhese centers are supported by client fees 
and offer an ail day service to diildren of middle class working parents. 
Type IV. Type IV is llie polar opposite to Type I. Here parents play 
a more important role in decision making than teachers. The amount of 
teadier-parent contact varies with the individual but it is frequently 
extensive and primarily parent initiated- Parents play a dominant role 
at formal meetings where central policy questions are discussed. In 
some of these schools, teachers see their role frankly as carrying out 
policy directives formulated by parents. Some of these teachers find 
it difficult to preserve a medium of professional autonomy even though 
they tend to be highly trained. Teachers in these situations often find 
it Mecessary to institute a variety of mechanisms to protect themselves 
against parental interference. They are frequently unable to obtain 
parental compliance with their requests and also find it equally difficult 
to reject demands made by parents. In some of these schools parents also 
formulate and carry out personnel policies so that teachers are dependent 
on their clients for their employment, promotions, salaries, etc. 

The most extrone example of this type is the cooperative nursery 
school, although many part-time private nursery schools share some of 
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these diaracteristics. Tliese sdiools are supported by client fees and 
offer an educational or other supplementary service to middle class 
children idiose mothers are typically full-time homemakers. 

In keeping vjith the original framework of this paper, it now becomes 
necessary to translate these types into the language of social power. 

The four types can be arranged in the following simple two by tivo matrix: 
Figure 1. Tvpolcgy of Teacher-Parent Relations 





Supported by outside 
funds 


Supported by client 
fees 


Long Day 


Type I. 

Subsidized Day Care 
Center 


Type III. 

Private Day Care 
Center 


Short Day 


Type II. 

Compensatory Educa- 
tion (Head Start) 


Type IV. 

Private Nursery 
Schools (Cooperatives) 



Two major dimensions emerge. Type I. and II. differ from Types III. 
and IV. in the source of financial support, whereas Type I. and III. 
differ from Types II. and IV. in the length of the school day. Now, 
power in the sense of one party imposing his will on another depends on 
the first party *s ability to control resources needed by the other. 
Conversely, it relates to the dependence of the second party on resources 
controlled by the first. In Types III. and IV. parents provide the 
financial base, which is essential for the life of these organizations. 
Types I. and II. have other sources of funding. Obtaining and keeping 
clients is needed for the legitimation of Types I. and II. organizations 
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but they do not feel the sane pinch as do Type III. and IV. institutions 
when a client is dissatisfied and leaves. 

Tlie length of day dimension, which differentiates Types I. and 
III. from Types II. a and IV. is more sid>tle. In general, children are 
enrolled in day care centers because mothers want to or have "to work. 
Consequently, mothers literally depend on this service to enable them to 
fulfill other important role obligations. In contrast, children are 
sent to part day schools because mothers desire a non-essential service 
for their children or because they would like to have a few hours of 
freedom for themselves. The degree of dependence on the service is 
distinctly different in the part-day and the full-day institutions. 

When these two dimensions are combined, it becomes apparent that 
parent power is greatest in Type IV. and least in Type I. schools. 
Conversely, the other party to the relationship, the teachers, have 
relatively most power in Type I. and least in Type IV. schools. 

The situation in the public elementary schools is an extreme case 
of Type I. These schools are publicly funded and because of compulsory 
attendance laws, parents have no choice but to send their children to 
scho'^l. In addition, most parents have no choice of school because few 
have access to non-public schools and children are assigned to a specific 
school by an authoritative government agency. Furthermore, much of the 
decision making for the public schools is carried out in the depths of 
a huge, distance bureaucracy, which, in effect, shields the decision 
makers from visibility and accessibility to client groups . Ihe importance 
of local control is that it modifies this last factor and thus changes 
the balance of power. It is not difficult to imagine the upheaval that 
might ensue if, for instance, educational funds were not distributed to 




the schools, but instead, as tras suggested by Milton Friedrsan, to 
individual families to be used at the institution of their choicc(l!)70)^ 
The purpose of this paper was not to present a ceeprehensive analysis 
of teacher-parent relations but rather to direct attention to structural 
factors affecting this aspect of our sdiools in the hope that further 
rcsearcii will help us to understand the dctersiinants of teacher-parent 
relations and their iinplications ^or educational policy and process. 
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